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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME 


No form of bathing accomplishes such perfect cleanliness 
as the combined HOT-AIR and VAPOUR BATH. It 
not only cleanses the outer surface, but also opens the 
pores, eliminates impure matters, and stimulates a healthful 
flow of—life's principal—the blood, clears the skin, recuper- 
ates the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, and creates 
that delightful feeling of invigorated heaith and strength, 










PHYSICIANS AGREE THAT “FOOT'S” is 


THE BEST CABINET 


oa and recommend its use for the prevention and cure of Colds, 

f ——- on the +} f : Influenza, Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Troubles, Skin 
! system is the ; = 30 Lights £36 Diseases, &c. A FOOT'S Cabinet possesses every desirable 

cheapest light to ; = : 6. £60 feature of efficiency, and has several exclusive advantages, in- 
instal and main- La — —|' 100 £90 cluding Improved Outside Heat and Vapour Generator, Adjustable 
tain cheaper = ; A Seat, and Heat Regulator. The Bather is not fastened to the 
than Air Gas or Cabinet ; Exit is Easy and Immediate; No Assistant required. 
Electric Light Can be used in any room, and folds into a small compact space. 


and the fact that 
we have installed 
over 3,000 plants 
since 1895 with- 
outasinglefailure | 
speaks for its 
absolute efficiency 


i Best workmanship 
throughout and 10 
years guarantee, 



















Our “ Bath Book” No. 14, contains 
much interesting information not 
generally known about Thermal 
Bathing, and illustrates and describes 
our Cabinets in various qualities. 
Sent Free on request. 


FOOT'S 


171, New 
Bond St. 
London, W. 
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(With which is associated The British Air Gas Co., Lid.) 
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| for your walls 


















is the most artistic and permanent 
decoration known. Nota distemper, 
but an enamel—it gives what no 
distemper can give--a permanent 


r. f + 
s BRITISH PANELLING GUILD, L 
H. H. ELLIOTT fice" 


63, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Five Matone 


wl fanufacturers 
id PANE rr - ae S, BANK FITTINGS, RE VOL Ma ne DOORS wall spaces 
ren. : Sor} BANK, ALL KINDS OF HIGH-CLASS Jor are on view 








flat finish that stands washing—real 
washing—that feels like velvet 
and looks like pastel. Distemper 























— y te 9 4 ia, ‘by comparison is rough and crude. 
Telephones: 798 & 799 Telegrams : “ Sunningend."’ Row D. Being an enamel, Matone lasts 
for years unimpaired — obviating 
H. H. MARTYN & CO., LTD. = Ree stioe diet 
tempered walls demand, so that it 
Sunningend Works :: Cheltenham ' 
is the most economical, as well 
LONDON— MANCHESTER GLASGOW— as the most artistic wall covering. 
192, Albany St., N.W. 6, South King Street 30, George Square “ee 
Ask your a flat enamel surface 
THE FINEST GARVERS ri: WORLD | Decorator to use 
_ that can be scrubbed 
Country Life writes :—‘‘ We did not know that such 
carving could be executed at the present day.” 
FIBROUS PLASTER WOODWORK - 
) U cate le shades 
STONEWORK oe | iter Papdits re 
Executed for all parts of the world for this free L B & S L d 
and the leading Architects of Great Britain ewis erger ons, Ltd., 
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HE notes which appeared last week were written before more interesting as an example of what can be done with this 
the exhibition was open to the public and when con- enamel because the painting was not carried out by Messrs. 
fusion reigned at Olympia. Workmen were running to Parsons themselves, but by a firm of contractors, who use the 
and fro with materials for the building of the stands enamel in the ordinary way of their business. One is apt to say, 
like a horde of agitated ants; but by Saturday last, on seeing a magnificent piece of painting executed by the firm 
the opening day, everything was in order, and the great hall is making the paint, that the results may be very beautiful, but can 
now so well equipped and completed at all points as to suggest they be reproduced by an ordinary painter? This entertaining 
that everything had _ been battle-ship provides a _— good 
built to last a year rather than answer as far as_ Endelline 


a fortnight. An impressive Enamel is concerned. 
« 5 
feature about the exhibition is 


the solidity of many exhibits. 


From the point of view 
of the general public, the exhi- 
Not only is there a_ cottage bition would not be so univer 
built complete (to which refer- 
ence will presently be made), 


sal in its appeal if it were 
devoted wholly to those pro 
but ‘many of the stands are ducts which go to the building 
substantial erections of brick, of new houses rhere are, 
stone or concrete, which not however, a great many things 
only show to their best advan- shown which will interest the 
tage the materials which enter- owners of old houses as much 
prising manufacturers wish to as the builders of new. Not 
make known to the public, but ably is this the case with the 
stall of Messrs. John Line and 


Sons (No. 54). Here are to be 


also reflect very pleasantly on the 
artistic skill and judgment of the 


well-known architects who have seen every kind of paint, enamel 





designed so many of them. Per- and varnish; but there are 
haps the most attractive, and A PAINTED DREADNOUGHT, two products which will in- 
let us also say amusing, of the terest anybody to whom damp 
exhibits is that of Messrs. Parsons, the manufacturers of Endelline walls are a trouble. One is Silicate Petrifying Liquid for painting 
Enamel. Standing at the end of the annexe to the main hall on the outside of damp walls. The writer of these notes has had 
and next to Country [Lire stand, it has taken the form of part experience of a Surrey house built of a porous local stone. The 
of a modern battle-ship, with turrets, bridge and great guns walls were two feet in thickness, but the rain drove through gaily 
peering out of their casemates, the whole painted a_ brilliant when there was a powerful wind behind it. Fairly satisfactory 
white with Messrs. Parsons’ enamel. H.M.S. Endelline is the results were got by painting the outside of the wall with ordinary 


we 
SOLICNUM 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
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waterglass such as is used for preserving eggs. Messrs. John Line 


and Sons have carried this idea a step further, and have brought 
to bear their chemical knowledge to perfect it. Their Petrifying 
Liquid contains various silicates other than the ordinary sodium 
silicate, which is waterglass, with the result that it forms on the 
outside of the wall an absolutely impenetrable insoluble skin 
which will defy the wet, and, still more important, it 1s not possible 
to see that it has been applied, for it forms nothing in the nature 
of a glaze rheir other solution is for application to the plastered 
surface of inside walls, and is called Rubberose. At the stand can 
be seen a plastered section of a wall, half of which has been treated 
with Rubberose and half left untreated rhe whole has been 
papered while the plaster was fresh rhe paper over the treated 
portion is absolutely unspotted, while that on the untreated half 
bears those ominous streaks and stains with which the unhappy 
householder is all too well acquainted 

Some later pages of this Supplement are devoted to a 
comprehensive study of the problem of the cheap cottage, 
and those who are concerned with this question should not 
fail to see the complete cottage which has been built within the 
exhibition In the catalogue of the exhibition there is given 
a plan of the building, the accommodation of which consists 
of a living-room, scullery and parlour on the ground floor, and three 
bedrooms above As to the actual design of the cottage there is 
room for difference of opinion, but its most interesting feature 1s 
the special combination kitchen range, which is fitted between 
the kitchen and scullery It is claimed for it that it economises 
space, coal and labour, and an interesting feature is the small 
bathroom opening out of the scullery, the water for which is pro 
vided from 
the « oppel 
heated by the 
kitchen fire. 

Among the 
factors which 
go to make a 
beautiful 
house not the 
least impor- 
tant is the 
roof. Of late 
years increas- 
ing attention 
has been given 
by architects 
both tothe 
colour and tex- 
ture of roofs, 





and there is 

to be seen at 

A TILTING FIRE. the exhibition 

a vast variety 

of tiles and slates, many of which are exhibited for the first time. 
[t will be remembered that the residence of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
Groote Schuur, was burned down, Of this misfortune his biographer 
Che fire having been attributed to the thatch, 
the new house was roofed with tiles. The greatest care was taken 


has written : 


to get a brownish hand-made tile, with a rough non-reflective 
surface which gave as far as possible the same restful appearance 
as the thatch.” 

At Stand 209 are to be seen some very interesting brown 
tiles which exactly reproduce the soft brown tint of old thatch. 
On the same stand are also some tiles of a cold grey, which are of 
great value in places where it is desired to keep the colour of the 
house inconspicuous, where, in fact, the brilliant tones of the 
surrounding scenery demand that the building itself shall be 
expressed in low tones 

At Stand 211 Messrs. Collier of Reading have obtained 
the same end by different means. Though the clay of which the 
tiles are made is not in itself grey, like the Stamfordstone products, 
by judicious treatment in the kilns the red clay has been burnt 
so as to give an exquisite silvery surface, which suggests nothing 
so much as a delicate growth of lichen. 

The general idea about slate roofs is that they are purple, 
dreary and without texture, but this will soon be dispelled by an 
inspection of the little pavilion built by Roberts, Adlard and Co. 
There are some interesting green slates from Norway and from 
America, but the most beautiful of all are English. From Hereford- 
shire there comes a stone called Racephas, which is quarried in slabs 
as thick as one inch, and laid in diminishing courses like the green 
slates of Westmorland. Another, even more beautiful, comes 
from Cornwall, and has been given the trade name of ‘ Rustic.” 
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It is quarried in every sort of colour, not only green, but fawn, 
rusty red and copper, all indiscriminately mixed to produce a 
delightful medley of tone, such as one sees sometimes on the stark 
side of an old quarry. Even Wales, which has been responsible 
for making unpleasant so many English cottages with its thin, 
purple yariety of slate, can produce from the Penrhyn quarries 
a grey-green slate which has an admirable appearance. 

At the stand of the Bath Stone Firms, Limited (No. 12), 
there are not only very interesting exhibits of the stone from their 
famous quarries at Bath and 
Portland, but also some 
photographs of original docu- 
ments of peculiar interest. 
Che stone for the building of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral came 
from Portland, and there are 
in the possession of this com- 
pany a number of original 
warrants for the quarrying of 
the stone for the Cathedral. 
Framed photographs of these 
are exhibited. 

Among stands which are 

devoted to the products of 
the mason’s art is that of 
Messrs. John Daymond A GOOD FASTENER. 
and Son (Stand 215). 
Here is to be noted a small fountain of simple design in 
Hopton Wood stone, which is of a quiet and beautiful blend between 
grey and brown. Here also are replicas in lead of the two famous 
garden figures, the Shepherd and Shepherdess. A pair of these 
are to be seen at the South Kensington Museum, and others are 
scattered about up and down the country in old-world gardens, 

We referred last week to the exhibit by Messrs. Henry Hope 
and Sons of me al casements, and now illustrate their patent two- 
point casement handle, which holds the window open at two 
slight angles without rattling. This is a facility in addition to the 
usual stay bar which serves to hold the casement at various wide 





angles. It has sometimes been alleged against the casement 
window that it cannot be held open to allow the entry of 
only a limited amount of air, and yet be secure. This simple 
and ingenious handle ensures that ventilation shall be as_ perfect 
with a casement as with the best fitting type of sliding-sash 
window. 

A firm of great experience in the supply of fencing is 
Millars Karri and Jarrah Forests, Limited, whose exhibit is upstairs 
in the gallery near that of the Fernden Company. The Millar 
Company specialises in the use of those hard red Australian woods 
which have come so greatly into favour during the last few years. 
For fencing they have the advantage of being practically 
indestructible and needing no painting, while their rich colour is 
distinctly attractive. 

Other important applications of these red woods are for wood- 
block flooring, window-sills and other kinds of greenhouse buildings. 
There 
seems no 
doubt 
that for 
sheer per- 
manence 
these pro- 
ducts of 
our great 
Colonial 
forests are 
equal to 
English 
oak, if, 
indeed, 
they are 
not supe- 





rior. From 
the fact 
that jarrah has been used so largely for paving roadways, it may 
be thought that the wood is unsuitable for finer work; but this 
is not the case, as is obvious from an interesting cabinet shown on 
the stand, which has been carved by Chinese craftsmen, and by 
other less elaborate objects like chairs and tables. 

A very attractive exhibit is that of the Well Fire and Foundry 
Company, and we now reproduce a new pattern of bright steel 
grate designed by Mr. Joass, the partner of Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 
It is a bold and interesting exercise in modelling, and very 


DESIGNED BY MR. JOASS. 
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GILL & REIGATE, Ltd. 


THE SOHO GALLERIES 


73-85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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We recently completed the decoration of this charming interior in a small West Country 
Mansion, working under the supervision of the Architects, Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth. 
: The genuine old oak panelling was supplied from our collection. $3 


THE 


Largest Stock 
OF 





GENUINE 
ANTIQUES 


in London 





Two Grands Prix awarded 
Franco-British Exhibition 
1908 


Antiques 
Decorations 


Reproductions 


Carpets & Curtains 








Grand Prix and Diplome 
d'Honneur, Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1910 





An interesting Restoration. The interior shown is to be seen in our premises at Oxford 
Street. It is a Genuine old room, with original coved and moulded plaster ceiling. 
The scheme of Decoration is early Georgian, and the whole of the work has been 
designed and executed by our Staff. Decorative schemes prepared and estimated for. 
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representative of the masculine treatment of classical motifs that we 
associate with Mr. Joass. Here are also to be seen many examples 
of a new type of tile with stencilled decoration, the ‘‘ Welft.”’ 
Though the exhibition is chiefly concerned with the fabrics 
of buildings and their decoration, there are some interesting things 
shown which concern the outdoor equipment of estates, notably 
the products of the Fernden Fencing Company. Now for the first 
time are shown several new types of their celebrated cleft-chestnut 
pale fencing in different heights, to suit parks, gardens and estate 
work generally. Among the more decorative aspects of the com- 
pany’s work is the pergola designed by Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, which 
serves as a frame for the exhibit. Other items worthy of attention 
are hand and field gates, tree-guards, hurdles and the like, in all 
woods, and also fencing and gates of all kinds in wrought iron. 
Reference was made last week to the various improvements 
in the design of kitchen ranges effected by the Coalbrookdale 
Company, but their activities have not been confined to the comforts 
of the kitchen. 
We now re- 
produce a 
picture of the 


“Zast” tite 
made by 
them. In- 
stead of the 
fire basket 
being a fix- 
ture, as 18 
’ usual, it is 
| 


pivoted at 





each side so 
that it can 
FERNDEN FENCING. pdr Merges 
implies) be 

tilted. This 

device is a logical development of the principle of slow- 
combustion grates. When the fire is first lit the grate is tilted 





upwards, and thus secures a strong draught through the bottom 
bars. As soon as the coals are well alight the fire is dropped back 
again to its normal position, as shown in the photograph. 

There is something rather entertaining about Messrs. Richard 
Crittall and Co.’s stand, because at first sight one does not see why 
they have taken the trouble to put it there. At other stalls there 
are various objects and implements which sufficiently advertise their 
presence and purpose ; but Messrs. Crittall’s stand simply represents 
a small suite of rooms very pleasantly and quietly decorated, 
If, however, one casually leans against one of the columns by 
the entrance the grateful sense of warmth which it gives makes 
the stall intelligible. The Panel system of heating is a radiating 
system in its truest sense. The circulating pipes are built into the 
wall, which is plastered over with a special preparation through 
which the heat is conducted to the room. These pipes can be set 
anywhere in the walls or floor, which can be decorated in any way 
desired without their being damaged. There 
is nothing unsightly to make one aware as to 
what is the source of the heat. The rooms are 
pleasantly warm, and the rest is mystery. It 
is not too much to say that this invention is 
something like a revolution in heating. Par- 
ticularly valuable is its application to the 
jambs of a window opening which radiates 
heat across the plane of the window glass, and 
thus warms the air at the point where it is 
most needed. If one has a historical mind, 
it goes back to the Hypocaust system of the 
ancient Romans, but, of course, with modern 
refinements, which were not at the disposal of 
the builders of Silchester and other Romano- 
British towns, where the skill of some eighteen 
centuries ago can still be seen, though in a 
state of desolate ruin. 

We referred last week to the very attrac- 
tive exhibit of Messrs. Osler. The electric 
fittings which they show are essentially English 
in character, and embrace all styles from 
Gothic through the Elizabethan and Stuart 
periods down to late Georgian times. On 
revisiting the stand we particularly noticed a 
beautifully-executed electrolier in wrought 
iron, possessing all the qualities of the best 
period of fifteenth century Gothic, and a 


SIMPLE 


dining-room Corona fitting, also in wrought By H.C 
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PANELLING. 


Cleaver. public, 
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iron, which gives evidence of a most careful study of Elizabethan 


strapwork. The Stuart period is represented by a_ two-light 
sconce, exquisitely modelled and chased and _ finished to 
represent old silver. The late English Renaissance is well 


represented by some charming adaptations of old silver work. 
rhe needs of the decorator have been carefully considered in the 
creation of types that will harmonise with the various eighteenth 
century styles associated with 
the names of Chippendale, the 
Brothers Adam, Sheraton and 
others. 

In the revival of crystal glass 
candelabra as a means of decora- 
tive lighting, Messrs. Osler’s long 
experience of over a_ century 
stands them in good stead, and 
some beautiful models are the re- 
sult. A reproduction of an old 
Waterford glass chandelier is of 
special interest to the connoisseur. 
In dealing with the metal filament 
lamps which are now so much 





PHILLIPS’ SAFE. 


used, they have also applied their 

long experience as makers of glass, and many examples of exquisitely 
cut-glass bowls mounted in metals prove how satisfactorily the 
glare from these lamps can be converted into a perfectly diffused 
light. Altogether this exhibit is one of real interest, showing as 
it does that the work of the modern craftsman can compare favour- 
ably with the best examples of the old, and reflects great credit 
on the enterprise of Messrs. Osler and the versatility of Mr. Herbert 
Pepper, their art director. 

At Stand ror Messrs. George Farmiloe and Sons are showing a 
general exhibition of paints, glass, casements, etc. Manufacturers 
are steadily engaged in perfecting various fire-resisting devices, 
and among them is the wired glass (to be seen here) which proves 
so effective in checking the passage of the flames, 

Among the exhibits which minister to the safety as well as the 
beauty of the house is that of Messrs. Phillips and Son of Birmingham, 
who show a variety of safes at Stand 122. One of the outstand- 
ing features of their manufacture is the grip of the patent channel 
which fastens the safe all roun’, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This firm makes a speciality of country house strong 
rooms for plate, and of jewel safes fitted within handsome wooden 
cabinets to match the exis‘ing furniture of bedrooms. In view of 
the great number of burglaries at country houses, it is rather odd 
that such a safe is not a more usual item of bedroom equipment, 

At Stand 64 
pavilion treated with Carbolineum Avenarius, the well-known wood 


, in Row D, there is an interesting wooden 


preservative, made by Messrs. C. A. Peters, Limited, of Derby. 
Carbolineum was the first wood preservative put on the market, 
and it has now been sold in the United Kingdom for twenty-six 
years. Any preparation which claims preservative powers must 
necessarily inspire great confidence when appeal can be made to 
successful employment during a quarter of a 
century, , 

In last week’s issue no reference was made 
to the exhibits to be seen in the gallery, which 
are devoted more especially to those materials 
and processes which are of particular interest 
to the municipal engineer. This section, how- 
ever, should not be missed by anyone who 
takes a part in local administration, whether 
as a county councillor or as a member of the 
many other councils and boards which are 
concerned with the hygiene and comfort of 
the population generally. 

Among the minor exhibits of woodwork a 
word of commendation may be given to the 
panelling shown by the British Panelling 
Guild. 

Finally, what are the lessons to be derived 
from this notable exhibition now to be seen at 
Olympia and open to the public until May 6th ? 
Shortly, the exhibits record a marked improve- 
ment in every branch of the science of building 
and in those decorative arts which follow after 
its more solid beginnings of brick and stone, 
It is obvious that manufacturers are on 
all sides keenly alive to the need for pro- 
gress and very competent in meeting the 
demands of both architects and the general 
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COLOUR IN THE HOUSE. 


By Proressor Hatsey Ricarpo, F.R.1,.B.A. 


[ is said that truth will out even in an affidavit,’’ and the 
love of colour seems as inextinguishable In spite of its 
being treated as an indulgence, at which the virtuous hands 
of academic authority are lifted in grave reproof, and its 
being guarded in anxious privacy lest its owners’ reputation 

should be sent tottering from its polished base, revealing this 
hitherto unsuspected lapse from trained rectitude, the joy in 
colour breaks out every now and then in defiance of the austerity 
of our education Love of colour is an emotional matter, like the 
love of melody, and the magical rhythm of some literature and 
poetry; it is a gift independent of race or clime. We cannot 
read the hexameters of the Iliad or Odyssey unmoved ; we cannot 
listen to the music of Schubert or Mozart without being carried 
off our feet Other passions there are, weightier, more moral, 
more self-conscious, where the intellect has been tampering with 
the emotions and deflecting them in various deliberately dug 
channels to fertilise some theory or philosophy of life—where the 
artist calls on man to probe with him into the storm and stress, 
the problems, of existence When such big issues are afoot colour 
shrinks—for shelter—into the unobtrusive security of low tones 
and prudent selection of tincture, or else t ikes on a special poignancy 
akin to the broken searching melodies of Beethoven's later works 
But these agitations of the heart are private—not for our sleeves, 
still less for our walls And yet our walls reflect ourselves, our care 
and our indifference: their harmonies are of our own making, and 
40 are the discords lrue, there are houses built whose walls are 
for ever incapable of being resolved or modulated into the beauty 
of fair proportion. ‘‘ Non ragionam, di lor, ma guarda e passa '’—our 
homes shall be where the eye can rest in quietness, if not in content 
If the first function of the house is to be a shelter, its second is to 
be a bower. Driven beyond the pale of Eden, tossed into the blind 
forces and destructions of that grim epitome of inhumanity 

Nature—man’'s first work was to shield himself and his from the 
violence of her methods, and then next to turn some of her activities 
to account on his behalf For we must remember always that 
Nature is man’s mortal enemy untiring, unsleeping ; not actively 
vindictive, but having established, after wons of tentative effort, 
a working equilibrium of blind forces, she resents any interferenc« 
with her delicately adjusted balance. She is man’s antagonist, 
but also his nurse All that he knows of beauty of form and of 
colour he has got from her his ideals of power, grandeur and 
spaciousness he has learnt from her ; the joy of life and the tragedy 
of death are ever before his eyes; the beating of the infinitely old 
winds and the infinitely old sea upon this infinitely old world, and 
the tranquil swinging of the watchful stars around the pole, showed 
him influences so immeasurably beyond his own that they became 


for him his religion, his apprehension of good and evil Armed 
with these convictions, he defies her; defies her ideals. With 
Nature, motion is the prime tact of the universe; friction is so 


much interference, and her activities are bent to lessen and eliminate 
friction ; organic life is a series of recurrent nodes on the chain 
of existence; change is incessant, universal Man sets himself 
to oppose these aims; he had, at the outset, to fight for his exis 
tence; and that, by a system of compact social vigilance, being 
to some degree assured, he creates, as his standard of good, the 
qualities of permanence, rest and completion. In this conflict 
of ideals, he has to use weapons other than those employed by 
Nature: his whole life is one unending interference with her 
processes, and in the matter of vigilance he is no match for her. 
She never sleeps ; never rests. Curbed in one direction, she breaks 
out with increased vigour in another; she moves along the line 
of least resistance without any heed as to where her goal may be 
ituated Based on his observation of her methods, her expansions 
and her results, he has to achieve his ends by quite other means 
Ile sets himself to secure in some definite form her wayward, 
fluctuating charm and beauty; he has to synthesise her lavish 
profusion, endless resources, variety of detail, gradations of light 
and colour, complexity of forms, graces of movement and so forth, 
and, like the drawing of a flickering flame of fire, has to evolve 
forms and colours that shall be symbols, and yet give the delight 
that the actualities themselves afford 

Nature, then, is a storehouse, but—except in a very limited 
sense—no guide, We move ina smaller circle, with fewer resources, 
speaking another language Her invocation to Spring, her farewell 
to Summer, are not to be caught and reproduced in distemper, 
and yet, somehow we have got to colour our walls. Have we ? 


It wants considering. By colouring I| include also the use. of 


panelling, unpainted and painted. The first condition to seize 
upon is the aspect of the house and the nature of the windows and 
sources of light. The walls of a room that look to the south may 
be almost colourless, whereas in the rooms facing the north you 
should pile on as much colour as you can. It is in such aspects 
that the rich warm brown of oak panelling tells so effectively, 
giving the comfort and friendliness of colour. Windows should 
count as pictures—stained-glass pictures—and all hopes of making 
the walls compete with them in colour must be dismissed. Even 
the use of patterns becomes a difficulty—such incident and disturb- 
ance of the big, wide wall spaces as may be needed can often best 
be provided by means of pictures and other works of art, very 
sparingly used. A useful maxim to employ is, in colouring follow 
the light ; put light colours where there is plenty of light, and rich 
colours where the light is not so dominant. By rights, the window 
space on the north side of the house should not be so ample, and if 
as like it may—the-north window should count as one full of colour, 
one must play up to it with some full colour, like purple, brown or 
deep gold, to preserve the steady dignity of the room. It is not 
always remembered that the outlook from a north room is generally 
a more brilliant and highly-coloured affair than the view on the 
sunny side. With one’s back to the sun, one views the landscape 
undisturbed by its rays, and as the sun wears down to the horizon, 
the features of the prospect are accentuated by strong colour and 
shadow, vibrating and coneentrating in the splendour of the sunset 
and the tranquillity of the after-glow. Strong light blanches colour 
you see it at its richest and its strength in twilight. It is enough 
to recall the pictures of the Old Masters in the National Gallery- 
especially of the Venetian and Florentine (Umbrian) schools 
to exemplify this; their richest tints they exhibit in a twilight 
calm. For sheer comfort and satisfaction in colour, it would be 
impossible, I think, to surpass the decoration of the Sala del Cambio 
at Perugia or the Chapel of St. Giorgio degli Schiavoni at Venice. 
rhey are both what might be called dark rooms, and if the eye chose, 
there is much for it to rest on and discover ; but treated merely as 
a piece of colour decoration, and without attempting to dwell 
on the storied structure of the painting, one carries away in one’s 
recollection the lasting impression that they are the two pleasantest 
rooms it has been one’s fortune to linger in. Simplicity of colour, 
especially in a light room, is a high quality. So often far too many 
colours are used, half-a-dozen different tints in the curtain and a 
score in the carpet, and fresh distractions in the upholstery of the 
furniture. Moreover, a decision must be made as to whether the 
pictures or the wall-paper are to furnish the wall. If the former, 
then there need be no pattern on the latter, if the latter is used at 
all. On the other hand, if the paper is to take charge of the walls, 
it need be of some strong, vigorous pattern, capable of clothing the 
spaces like so much arras. Unless the room is a low one, the ceiling 
should not be the blank white so generally complaisantly accepted. 
A dark ceiling is restful; it links together the four walls and carries 
across overhead their colour and their quality without attracting 
any notice or comment. Few people are conscious how this sense 
of restfulness has been obtained, although they are quite sensible 
of its effect. Even where the walls are white, a tinted ceiling, 
unless the room is a low one, tempers any tendency to glare and 
distributes an opalescent bloom on the walls themselves, There 
is, however, a kindof sterile caution in this tame use of white walls 
and white woodwork, which argues a self-conscious shrinking from 
playing one’s part in the world, and, in consequence, making 
mistakes. Many are the cases where it is exactly the right thing, if all 
the accessories are carefully kept subservient ; but there comes an 
instance where something should be attempted and risked, and it 
is not a healthy state of affairs to be so neurotically sensitive to 
fine shades and harmonies as is so generally claimed. ‘The real 
artist can allow for mistakes, as the real musician for false notes ; 
it is the amateur who cannot listen to any music unless it is perfectly 
played. 

We have travelled a long way from that robust acceptance ol 
definite colour that suffused the people of the Middle Ages. In 
their downright demand for blue, for red, for gold—without stickling 
for fine shades and subtle varieties—they got good blue, good red, 
good gold; blue of the lapis, vermilion from the Orient. Better 
colours have never been. We cannot judge of their wall painting, 
for time and man’s hand have obliterated most and disfigured th 
remnant ; but their books and their manuscripts remain to speak 
for their delight in and their use of fine colour. There we can 
recover the rich hangings, the bright heraldry, the gay apparel of 
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ESTATE OWNERS & MANAGERS 


should at once investigate the exceptional advan- 
tages of erecting FARM and ESTATE BUILD 
INGS in HY-RIB. Comparison both as to cost 
and efficiency will prove that HY-RIB BUILD- 
INGS show immense advantages over short-lived, 
ugly corrugated iron or inflammable wood buildings. 


HY-RIB ESTATE BUILDINGS 
are FIREPROOF, ARTISTIC, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. “ Hy-rib” is specially suitable 
for erecting MOTOR HOUSES. 


Readers of “Country Life” are particularly 
invited to visit STAND No. 153, Row G, at the 
BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, Olympia, 
where the advantages of ‘Hy-rib’ are 
demonstrated. 
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FULL-SCALE PLAYER PIANOS 


LTHOUGH for some years 65-note Player-Pianos 
have been bringing almost incalculable happiness 
and musical culture into thousands of homes, 

| great disadvantages have been felt in using 

| only 65 notes on an instrument possessing 88. 








| The Full-scale Broadwood plays the best 
| music of the best masters as it was written. 


With the Broadwood Full-scale Player Piano and 


Broadwood Full-scale Music no “editing” is needed. 


BROADWOODS’' LIBRARY of FULL-SCALE 
MUSIC ROLLS 


EVERY FACILITY FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
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the people who live on the pages of the missals and who were, to 
all appearance, scarce conscious of the extravagance of their hues. 
\ll the world wore colour then—the villein in the fields, the servitor 
within the castle hall, and the hall itself was coloured, too. They 
thought nothing of those discords, those conflicts of colour, that 
rack our fearful senses; in their quantity there was variety and 
zradation enough to modulate the tension and blend the juxta- 
position into harmony—like in the garden there is always enough 
colour (unless the arrangement has been very wilful) to absorb 
and utilise the violent scarlet of the geranium or the uncompro- 
mising blue of the salvia. 

Besides being sterile—this ultra-sensitiveness is not even justifi- 
able—the issues at stake do not warrant such scrupulous refinement. 
A man will spend an hour in a tailor’s shop and possibly an unquiet 
light afterwards, choosing the exact sprinkling of the pepper and 
salt mixtures of his clothes from a multitude of patterns almost 
identical. What does it matter how his choice is made? It quite 


conceivably did in the days when half a man’s cloth hose was red 


A NOTABLE 


N an article in Country Lire of February 11th, 1911, on the 
design of grand pianos, there was illustrated the Orpheus 
piano, designed and painted by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
The instrument which appears in the accompanying pictures 
is in some sort its lineal descendant. 

tural quality to Mr. R. S. 
Traquair. 


It owes its architec- 
Lorimer and its decorations to Mrs. 
Mr. Lorimer has reverted to the idea which inspired the 
early makers of keyed instruments by treating the piano itself and 
its supports as separate things, i.e., 
upon a trestle stand. 


by making it a painted box 
It has only just been completed for Lympne 
Castle, Kent, and in order that the woodwork might be in character 
with the linen-fof panelling of the Great Hall there, the mouldings 
of the case have the touch of domestic Gothic work. The outside 
of the lid has been covered by Mrs. Traquair with a freely-treated 
\rabesque tree, rising from a world full of flowers, with Cupid 
sleeping in the centre. Among the branches of the tree are fauns, 
angels, centaurs, dragons and birds, while behind the world is a sea 
full of fishes. All these delightful conceits are depicted in trans- 
parent oil-colours on a ground of gilt toned to a greenish tint, the 
natural wood not showing anywhere. It is a form of technique 
which demands great certainty of touch, because the work is finished 
as done, and it is impossible to make any alteration without a fresh 
ground. As, however, Mrs. 1 raquair has employed this medium in 
-ery large works of architectural de« oration, notably in the Catholic 
Apostolic Church at Edinburgh, her great experience and 
artistic judgment are equal to the demand which the process 
involves. 

To return, however, to the decoration of the piano. On the 
inside of the lid is a large picture of Psyche mecting Pan, who 
symbolises the music of Nature. The god is seated on the round 
green world, surrounded by water, on which Psyche stands, looking 


.t him with a gaze instinct with wonder. Pan, however, is absorbed 


A MYSTIC 


TREE. 


to 
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and half was blue, and a slashed doublet topped his parti-coloured 
legs ; and yet it would seem that they were pretty indifferent then 
to any special niceties. The blazoning on one’s shield was, on 
would think, a more compromising thing than the precise shade 
of one’s umbrella; but the mind of to-day is more exercised 
over the latter than the knight’s care for his shield in the time of 


Edward III. 
exhaustion of the colour sense. 


Such hesitation is not respectable It indicates the 
Che hope for a virile school of 
colour decoration must be grounded on a robuster attitude, con 
cerned with broader considerations, and eager to use failure as 
stepping stones to higher efforts and as the necessary means ol 
education. | hardly dare propose to let these young enthusiasts 
(the scholars) loose in the country house of a quiet man, whose one 
wish about his home is for it to escape criticism; they must find 
other and larger fields for their operations, say, in the village halls 
and schools ; but what they achieve and the tradition that they create 
will inevitably affect, and affect greatly, our conceptions as to the 


colour treatment of the interiors of our houses 


PIANO. 
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PAN 


AND 


PSYCHE. 


in the music of his pipes and does not observe her; but 
Eros with his bow surveys them both. 

Round the outside of the case on its vertical surfaces 
is a series of nine panels which illustrate the greatest of 
songs—the Song of Solomon. In the first scene (which 
begins at the treble end of the instrument) the Shulamite 
is brought before Solomon, who sits in the porch of his 
palace. In the second panel (which does not appear in 
the photographs) she is with the King in his banqueting- 
hall. Next follows the picture of her in the Women’s 
Rooms, with the shepherd stretching his hands through 
the bars of the windows, while an attendant plays the 
lyre. In the adjoining panel the Shulamite is asleep, 
and her dream is represented in the encircled corner 
picture. ‘The fifth and sixth show Solomon returning 
from war, and pressing his suit with the Shulamite. 
These two panels are on the end of the instrument, anc 
the remaining three on the straight side show the 
return of the shepherd lover, the release of the 
Shulamite and her return with him, and, finally, the 
wedding feast. This notable sequence of pictures 
incorporates, in a naive and delightful way, various 
features of Scottish scenery, and the progression of 
events is marked by the changes from dawn to midday, 
and through night to the brightness of another day. 
One feature only remains to be noted—the long panel 


over the keyboard, whereon are represented three 


subjects taken from Rossetti’s Sonnets, “1 sat with 
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Love beside the wayside well.” Altogether, the treatment of 
the instrument, both in its woodwork and in its painting, 
shows how a piano can be made a thing of beauty, and 
pushes into the background the idea (only too largely 
justified in the past) that a grand piano is decoratively hopeless 


and to be endured only for the sake of the melodies which it 
HM prisons 
Interesting as the piano is, both in its design and decoration, 
perhaps its chief importance is in the example that it affords ot 
architectural treatment in a sphere where it is commonly disregarded 
he piano is a prominent piece of furniture in any room, and it is 
proper to remember that, in the greatest days of English furniture 


making, architects like Kent and the Brothers Adam gave as much 


MODERN 


OTHING 


it is so now, it always has been so. 


is more fickle than Fashion : 
[hat it was so in Shakespeare’s day 
we have the incidental testimony of 


Conrade and Borachio, as they stood 


talking under the pent-house on that night 
when Dogbery was unusually alert The fickle 
ness, it is true, varies according to circum 


stances ; it is more marked, for instance, in the 


clothing of the body, which is easily changed, 
the clothing of the house, which is 
difficult to 


the clothing of the house has varied from age 


than in 

somewhat remove. Nevertheless, 
to age according to the dictates of Fashion. In 
the 


was panelling of wood, although 


Shakespeare’s time commonest form of 


wall-« overing 


the yet older method of hanging the walls with 
tapestry was still in vogue, as we learn from 
many allusions to be found in his pages 


Panelling held the field for more than a century 
and a-half after his period ; indeed, it survived, 
although reduced in height to a mere dado, 
until the beginning of the last century; and it 
the the 


middle-aged men that wood dados were removed 


was within recollection of fathers of 
from their parlours in order to comply with the 
the 


wall-paper that ousted panelling, as being cheaper and brighter (fo1 


custom of papering the entire wall. It was 
the restriction of window space in consequence of the window-tax 
must not be forgotten), and, moreover, as ministering to that ever- 
present desire for change, of which Fashion is the genteel expresion. 

In the Elizabethan period wall-panelling was formed in com- 


paratively small oblongs; but owing to the slight distance which 


STYLES. 


HAPPILY MINGLED 


GorcH, 


A 
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attention to the design of furniture as to the building itself. They 
regarded the house and its equipment as parts of a coherent whole, 
It is not recorded that the earlier and greater Wren gave much 
attention to furniture, but we may be satisfied that this apparent 
inattention was due to the enormous volume of work which fell to 
It is clear at least that when it came to woodwork of 
like the St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(which are, after all, only furniture on a magnificent scale), the 


his lot to do. 


great importance, choir-stalls of 


whole scheme was instinct with the broad conceptions of a 
master of architecture. It is unlikely that modern furniture 
will secure the consistent admiration of connoisseurs until it 


becomes the rule rather than the exception to approach its design 
in an architectural spirit. KATHLEEN PURCELL. 


WOOD-PANELLING. 


By Jj. A. 


F.S.A, 





GOOD EFFECT AT A LOW COST 

the panel was recessed from the surrounding framework, and the 
simple repetition of the same forms over a large surface of wall 
space, the effect was restful and quiet 


liveliness. In 


; it produced a pleasant, 
Jacobean work—at 
pretentious manifestations—the result was more fussy; there was 
a more evident striving after effect. Then came the larger handling 
of the later half of the seventeenth century ; 
the huge panels and the _ boldly-projecting 
mouldings associated with the time of Wren, 
the kind of work which adorns so many of the 
City churches. 


subdued least, in its more 


The flat, delicately arabasqued 


pilasters of a century earlier became large 
columns almost disengaged from the wall. 
The small-membered cornices grew in bulk 
and carried boldly - designed foliage. The 
carving, which formerly submitted to the 


severe restraint of its surrounding framework, 
cast off such trammels and appealed to the 
eye not as incidentally enriching the design 
but as an independent work of art, to be 
admired for its own intricacy and marvellous 
modelling. It the skill of 
Grinling that fostered this develop- 
ment, and the general effect of the treatment 
can be seen in the accompanying illustration 
of a modern example in this manner, where 


was wonderful 


Gibbons 


emphasis is given to the picture framed in the 
overmantel by a Gibbons-like composition of 
fruit and cherubs. 

The whirligig of Time brings in its revenges, 
and the fashion which our grandfathers dis- 
carded is now in vogue once more. Nor is 
the change a mere freak of fickleness ; for where 
there are no fine pictures to be hung, panelling 
is a highly satisfactory method of covering 


a wall. To be sure, painters grumble 
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sadly and assert that the pre- 
valence of panelling is depriving 
them of their occupation ; that 
the man who has his walls 
panelled wants no pictures, no 
more than the man of austere 
taste would think of adding jam 
to his bread and butter. To 
which the cynic might reply: 
What kind of a picture is yours 
it it cannot hold its own against 
lifeless wood ? 

But, however this may be, 
there can be no doubt that, 
given the desire to obtain a 
decorative effect, the desire can 
be gratified more cheaply by 
panelling than by pictures. 
Forty or fifty pounds would not 
go far in pictures, but it would 
go all round a fair-sized room in 
the manner shown in the first 
illustration. The room is large, 
nearly thirty feet by twenty 
feet, and the panelling is over 
ten feet in height. The area 
covered was about five hundred 
square feet, and the cost of the 
panelling, at one shilling and 
tenpence a foot, thus worked out 
at about fifty pounds. 

Owing to modern methods 
of doing the work—a suitable 
combination ot machinery and 
hand labour 
to produce panelling at less 
than half the prices prevalent 
ten years ago. Expensive woods 
are not necessary for rich effects. 


it is now possible 
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IN THE GRINLING GIBBONS MANNER. 


Xili. 


Proportion and rhythm may not 
be easy to obtain, but they are 
not costly in execution, It 
is, therefore, worth anybody's 
while, when building or altering 
his house, to consider the use 
of this charming method of 
decoration in one or more of 
the rooms. 

If money is no great object, 
richer and more elaborate effects 
can, of course, be obtained, such 
as are shown in the second illus 
tration of panelling at Longstow« 
Hall, Cambridgeshire. This is 
conceived quite in the spirit of 
old work, and is none the worse 
for mingling the styles of 
different periods. The doors, 
with their shallow panels sur- 
rounded by soft and delicate 
mouldings, recall the early 
seventeenth century ; the twisted 
column, itself a piece of old work 
pleasantly fulfilling a new us« 
strikes a somewhat later note 
and the bold 


corner is reminiscent of Wren 


pilaster in the 


But the whole eftect, heightened 
as it is by the graceful and 
charmingly-disposed ironwork, 
is eminently pleasant, and shows 
that cultivated designers, such 
as Messrs. Simpson and Ayrton, 
work 


can produce vieing in 


interest with much of that 
which, hallowed by age, rouses 
the enthusiasm of latter-day 


students. 


DESIGN OF FIREPLACES. 


By C. H. 


O far as these notes are concerned it is the design of the 


fireplace only that is discussed. 


Readers, then, must be 


reminded that these contrivances of fireclay and metal 


need clothing in appropriate dressings of tiles, marble 


or other material, and, 


again, 


to be surrounded by 


mantel-pieces, before they can be regarded as forming part of 


an architectural scheme, to which all 





these details must have 














A FORERUNNER OF 





THE 





BATH GRATE, 


B. Quennewi, F.R.ILB.A. 


their proper relation 
and ~~ significance. So 
far as the actual design 
of fireplaces is con- 
cerned, it has, of course, 
been very much influ- 
enced from time to 
time by the attempts 
that have been made 
to burn coal scientific- 
ally. This side of the 
question was discussed 
in Country LIFE in 
two articles of July 3rd 
and 1oth, 1909, so that 
it need not be further 
touched upon, except 
as a reminder that it 
has had a great deal to 
do with the design of 
fire-grates. 
cause the hob-grate of 


It was be- 


the eighteenth century 
burnt coal in a very 
extravagant fashion 
and sent most of the 
heat up the chimney 
that it fell into disuse ; 
but from the point of 


view of design many 














AT DAWPOOL. 


of them were particularly charming with their dainty ‘ Adam’ 


cdlecorations. 


An illustration is given of an old fireplace which is very in- 


teresting, as it is, so far as the half below the firebars is concerned, 


just like the old hob-grate, but above this line an attempt has been 


made to remedy matters by closing in the hobs with an arched 
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front to prevent smoking. It a real “ bull,”’ and 
is as it standsa very beautiful the semi - circular 
piece of work, and may be Victorian registers 
regarded as the forerunner of were alike un- 
the Bath grate, which was the interesting in design 
next step. In this type the and not sound from 
top half was retained, and the the scientific point 
lower lost its hob-grate appear of view of perfect 
ance, the firebars being placed combustion. It 
lower down. remained for the 
It is of interest to note, architects like 
from the accompanying picture Norman Shaw and 
of a fireplace at Dawpool, how Philip Webb to 
the architects of even twenty- remedy such a state 
five years ago were limited in of affairs, and that 
their choice of grates. The they were able to 
Dawpool example with _ it: find makers who 
meagre upright bars is very were wiiling to 
poor when compared with M1: carry out their ideas 
Norman Shaw's fine masculine is a matter for 
treatment of the wood mantel- congratulation, 
piece above it. so far aS we are MODELLED BY WR. LAURENCE 
The “Cupid” design, of concerned. Mr. TURNER 
which an illustration is given, Shaw especially 
is interesting in that it is no mere produced many quite admirable designs for fireplaces, and onc 
reproduction of an cighteenth is apt to forget the debt of gratitude we owe him. It is 
century comparatively easy nowadays to find a 
wrate, well-designed grate; in the heyday of 





but is his youth he had to design it and have 
THI CUPID GRATI cast by it made, and the same applied to every 

a firm of detail in one of his buildings. Pugin, 

maker again, was another giant in this way. 
from the original pattern which are An illustration is given of a grate with 
till in their possession These were enrichment modelled by Laurence Turne 
carved between 1780 and 1800 by Henry that is quite admirable in_ its bold 
and William Haworth, who were both lusciousness, and which well accords with 
students at the Royal Academy in th modern principles in its sloped fireclay 
time of Sir Joshua Reynolds Much of back and economiser underneath. Another 
the delicacy of the modelling of the polished steel fireplace is shown of the 


barless type; the necessity of providing 
the fresh air inlets is well met by placin: 


little god with the darts is lost in the 
process ol re produc tion, but the high 


character of the work is a tribute to the them in a step kept within the jambs of 


artistry of the carvers, and one wish the fireplace, and not projecting into 


that twentieth century manufacturers would the room as a raised hearth, as is some- 


always follow such a good example It is times done. 


very usual to find in all classes of work A further illustration is of that most 


the most claborate organisation for its useful article, the cast-iron mantel register, 


production and distribution, and in many for use when economy is essential and 


cases that could be instanced no expense when it is desired to avoid the expens« 




















is spared in these directions, but when it of a separate grate, with tiles surrounding it 
comes to the cost of the design, which ts and a wooden mantel. ‘This one, designed 
to be the inspiration for all this energy, by Mr. D. W. Kennedy, is very suitable 
stinginess appears to be the rule, so fa A MANTEL GRATE. for bedrooms and the like, and seems a 
as the reward of the artist is concerned, practical fireplace. rhis article does not 

with the result that the best men will have nothing to do with it attempt to deal with the large 

Here, then, is a concrete case of money well spent, and the good question of the relation § of 

design has outlived generations of bad ones. In fact, it only grate to mantel-piece, but its 

needed the assistance of Mr. John Kinross, who remodelled imporiance is hinted at by 

this and other similar eighteenth century designs to suit the illustration of interesting 

modern requirements, to give them a new lease of life that designs by Mr. Norman Shaw 

may easily and Mr. Lutyens. Enough has 

last till been said on the question of 

sete. the grates themselves to show 

There are that there exists a very real 

many em- desire on the part of the manu- 

bryo Ha- facturers to improve matters, 

worths, one and that they are beginning to 

hopes, now realise, nay, have realised, that 

at the design is an essential. At one 

Academy time we know they were content 

schools, to cast a bad thing well; now 

‘ and further there has been a_ re-marriage 

comment of thdése qualities so long 

is needless. divorced, and _ Utility and 

The next Beauty may yet work hand 

step for- in hand again. 

ward in the One has only to go round 

design of the exhibits of fireplaces at 

grates was Olympia to see how real 

by progres- and encouraging has_ been 

sion back- the progress, even during the 

wards, to two years since the last 


IN POLISHED STEEL. pe rpetrate exhibition. A. BARLESS GRATE. 
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THE K. B. RANGE 


MANY HUNDREDS ALREADY SOLD 














LONDON—1910 


PLACED FIRST by the PUBLIC VOTE 
at the “IDEAL HOME” Exhibition. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT SANITARY 
CONGRESS, BRIGHTON : : : 1910 





The RANGE which— 


GIVES CONSTANT HOT WATER 


without any attention whatever. 
No Boiler Flue to clean. 


ROASTS, GRILLS & TOASTS 


with the bottom heat of the fire, 
which in other ranges is lost. 


SECURES A LIFTING FIRE'S 
ADVANTAGES without its 


mechanical 
action and consequent dust. 


- its CONSUMES ITS OWN SMOKE 


of Wi ROASTING IN FRONT OF FIRE, which is undoubtedly the perfect 
ith a K. B. Range method, BECOMES A SIMPLE and ECONOMICAL OPERATION. 


ial An eminent F.RA.B.A. writes: — 


st “ The ‘K. B.’ Ranges which you have supplied to my various clients have proved a 
‘r, complete success, and undoubtedly they possess all the advantages you claim. 1 consider 
id the ranges quite revolutionary in character, and shall continue to use them.” 











St This Range is shown in action at the Building Exhibition at Olympia, daily. Exhibit 240. 

ut The following are a few of the Addresses where the K.B. Range may be seen DAILY AT WORK: 

ed LONDON BRIGHTON-— EXETER— BIRMINGHAM— NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNE 
le The Coalbrookdale Co.,Ltd. Packham & Sons Wippell Bros. & Row The Griffin Foundry, Ltd. Emley & Sons, 


a 15&16, RathbonePlace,W. 144,WesternRead 243 &244,HighStreet 9& 10, Stephenson Street, New St. 42,Westgate Road 


‘No.4 THRIFT RANGE 


This is a Double Oven Self 
Contained Range, specially 
designed for medium sized 
houses or as a secondary range 
in large houses, and occupies 
little room. 

As. with the K. B. Range, the 
THRIFT gives constant hot 
water without any attention 
whatever. Noboilerfluetoclean. 


This Range is shown in action at the Building 
Exhibition at Olympia, daily. Exhibit 240. 


The Coalbrookdale Co., Ld., Coalbrookdale, Shropshire 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 15 & 16, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CHEAP COTTAGE 


By Lawrence WEAVER, HON. A.R.I.B.A 


HE cheap cottage is the King Charles’ head of everyday 
architecture, and in view of the action just taken by the 
Board of Agriculture with reference to small holders’ 
cottages the question of their provision once more 
becomes acuts The leading article on ‘‘ The Small 


Holder’s House" in last week's issue of Country Lire lays down 





MR. ST. LOE STRACHEY’S COTTAGES, 


some general considerations which demand caretul thought. The 
question of design is verv tmportant, and must be kept well to the 
front as an integral teature of the problem, which must, unless 
English agriculture suddenly leaps into an unthinkable prosperity, 
continue to be both urgent and difficult. Moreover, as the pro- 

vision of small holdings is the fixed 











rea = policy of both parties in the State, 

* 8-2" and more holdings mean more cot- 

io 6° * tages, increasing attention must be 
‘me 

. 140 my 60ogiiven to their design and cost. It 


= is worth while, then, to examine 








16°10 8 0” some recent experiments, and the 
alles —— writer must be pardoned if in the 


process he goes over some well- 








FIRST FLOOR 


trodden ground. 
In Country Lire of April 15th 

















a there were illustrated a number of 
4 cottagesdesigned by Mr. A. H. Clough, 

His experience in this direction has 
. been so large that it is impossible to 
— ceal with it adequately within the 
z Limits of a general article such as 

this, and that survey of his work 

should be read in conjunction with 
GROUND FLOOR what now follows. 
AA PO " pa It is over five years ago that there 





PLAN OF MR. STRACHEY'S was held at the Letchworth Garden 


COTTAGES City the competitive exhibition of 


cheap cottages which was to bring to 
light a satisfactory example costing one hundred and fifty pounds. 
This amount was laid down as the maximum a landowner can 
afford to spend on building, seeing that he cannot expect to get 
more than three shillings a weck, 
i.e., eight pounds a year, in rent 















from the rural labourer. It was a 
Suet oe ee SA ERE Eo :; 
micas woe | seb 8 desirable experiment, and brought 
7h: up some useful features in planning 
7 Ts ; 7 
5 é a ) shieve 
ann’ ind design, but it did not achieve its 
es main purpose, The first prize was 
*; Bennoon |. 
se ° awarded to Mr. Percy Houfton, and 
? hoe , » . . va ‘se , } > 
—— a | while his cottage technically fulfilled 


Maur daouno an + Mar Beoooonan- the conditions of the competition, 
none knew better than both the 
judges and Mr. Houfton that the 
conditions were abnormal and would 


MESSRS. MARSHALL'S 
REVISION Ol 

MR. STRACHEY’S PLAN. not be repeated in any ordinary 

locality, for these reasons : the bricks 

were unusually cheap, twenty shillings per thousand delivered 

on the site, part of the cost of carriage and carting was 

omitted from the nominal total (so that all competitors might 


be on the same footing), and last, but not least, neither builder’s 
profit nor architect’s fees were included. If, then, anyone supposes 
that the exhibition solved the question in fact, as it appeared 
to do on paper, he is labouring under a delusion. Under ordinary 
commercial conditions Mr. Houfton has not produced the same 
cottage for less than two hundred and fifty pounds singly or 
four hundred pounds for a pair, though on a large scale at Brods- 
worth Colliery village he has brought them down to one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds each in blocks of two, three, four and five, 
and in quantities of thirty or forty. This wholesale scale, however, 
removes the cottage from the conditions of rural life and vitiates 
any comparisons of cost. 

We come now to more recent history, the pair of cottages built 
by that strenuous advocate of the one hundred and fifty pound 
cottage, to whom a debt of gratitude is due for keeping the question 
alive, Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey. 
His builder did 
not use bricks 
for the walls, 
but concrete 
blocks, 1 8in. 
by gin. by gin. 
As these have 
a cubic content 
equivalent to 
about’ twelve 
ordinary 
bricks, Mr. 
Strachey 
claims that 
they can be 
laid more 
rapidly, and he 
is probably cor- 
rect, but the 





7 - - 
° : « ve 
-, > 
ee ee ¥ _halitilis 


SINGLE COTTAGE AT BOURNE END. 


Saving in 





labour cannot 
be very great. 
Moreover, con- 
crete blocks are certainly cheaper as material, where gravel is avail- 
able on the site or near by and only the Portland cement needs to 
be hauled from the nearest station. The actual making of the blocks 
is a very simple matter. There are plenty of simple and inexpensive 
hand-machines on the market which can be operated by wholly 
unskilled labour. The partition walls are built of thinner blocks, 
and only the living-rooms need to be plastered, for the surface of 
the blocks themselves is reasonably smooth. As will be seen from 
the picture, the roofs are pantiled, and the cottages, though not 
beautiful, are not markedly unpleasant in appearance. 

We come now to the plan. There is no sitting-room, but 
simply a kitchen-living-room and a 
scullery. The absence of a “ front 
room ”’ is no disadvantage, and it is 
claimed that no working-class occu- 
pant of a small cottage objects to 
having only one living-room, provid- 
ing it is cheerful and well lighted. 
his is doubtless true, though the lust 
for a parlour lingers. Both cottages 
are served by a single chimney-stack, 
which is economical in building, and, 
being central, keeps all the heat with- 
in the house, a good point. Chimneys 








FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


in outside walls are less desirable. 
The lack of a porch, whether inner 
or outer, is a mistaken economy, as 
the direct opening of the door into 











the living-room, particularly when 
the fire is almost immediately oppo- 
site, breeds devastating draughts. 
The staircase is suitably placed, but 
the setting of the fireplace in a cross- 








wall seems as unnecessary as it is 





undesirable. Appended is an alter- 
native plan by Messrs. A. Marshall 
of Otley, which would get over the . 
+s « : , ee 9 19 20 Fecr 
difficulty while leaving the accom- eracereeeey t 1 
modation the same. Upstairs the plan BOURNE END PLANS 
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_|PURE WATER SUPPLIES 


OBTAINED BY MEANS OF 


C. ISLER & CO.S IMPROVED 


ARTESIAN BORED TUBE WELLS 


For 
MANSIONS, 
ESTATES, 
VILLAGES, 
TOWNS, 
BREWERIES, 
FACTORIES, 
&ec. 














Any kind of 
Pumping and Power 


Machinery fixed. 


Mains, Reservoirs, 





c’ Overflow of over 100,000 gallons per hour from Water Towers, 4c. 
Borehole 1,050ft. deep, at. Messrs. Horlick’s Malted 


are weathertight and more convenient in Milk Co., Slough. 

C. Isler & Co.'s Improved Deep-Well Pumps and Air-Lift 
; Pumps, capable of raising maximum supplies yielded 
They are a necessity for those who value Sites inspected and Geological Opinions furnished. 


f . Count: | | Estimates and Catalogues furnished on application. 
° é ) ry ouse., ° . P P . 
comfort in a ‘ ) use Isler's Improved Paten! Registering Turnstiles for Agricultural Shows, &c. 


39 Victoria Street, Westminster Comacors C.ISLER & CO., Ltd.. 


Wo rks: B irmt ng ham i 1.M. War Office, Hydraulic and Consulting Enzineers, 
India Office, and 


use than any other type of window. 


Crown Agents for Bear Lane, Southwark St., London, S.E. 


the Colonies, &c. Telegraphic Address; “ISLER. LONDON." 
Telephon ~- No.: HOP 3427 (2 lines) 














RICHARD CRITTALL 


& COMPANY, Ltd. 


197 Wardour Street, London, W. 


COUNTRY HOUSF, DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING INSTALLATIONS 
———A SPECIALITY————— 


Heating—Hot and Cold Water Supply - 





Little Court, The Dining Room. 
Farthingstone. Architect, Walter Cave, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


- Cooking. 





Little Court, Farthingstone, Northamptonshire. 
Architect, Walter Cave, Esq., F.R.1.B.A 


Some Recent Installations : 


Maytham Hall, Rolvenden, Kent, Architects : 
Lowesby Hall, Leicestershire, ~E. L. Lutyens, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
Knebworth House, Herts, j 


Headington Hill, Oxford, b ome . - . 
Little Court, Farthingstone, Northants, ! Walter Cave, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


Huntercombe Place, Oxford—Messrs. W.O.& O.P. Milne, FF.R.1.B.A. 


Sizewell House, Suffolk, Messrs. Romaine-Walker & Besant. 
Galewood Towers, Cambridge, Wm. Flockart, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
Denton Manor, Grantham—Arthur Blomfield, Esq., M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
Rushton Hall, Kettering T. G. Jackson, Esq., R.A. 











THE PANEL SYSTEM 


OF HEATING IS INVISIBLE. 





SEE OUR EXHIBIT. STAND 37, ROW C. 
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BOURNVILLE 


Al 


is good, and though one of the three bedrooms has mm 


) fireplace, that 


ould not have been avoided without an extra chimney-stack, the 
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AT 


GOATHLAND, YORKSHIRE 


built in connection with a week-end home, for the gardener, and 


an extra bedroom is provided on the ground floor for a chauffeur. 



















expense of which was not justified. Now as to cost. Mr. Strachey The arrangement of the first-floor 
has built his rooms, with its ingenious avoid- Be : ] 
—_— pair of cottages ance of waste space in landing 
or three or passage, determined the plan bees: 
hundred downstairs, which is convenient, : 
° pounds; but except that the placing of the 
| coms’ a what precisely I:.C, facing the entrance to the 
so does this living-room is hardly fortunate 
oF | signify ? rhe \ good point is the inclusion of 
[Lame cubic-foot a toolhouse within the main 
- price works walls. It is a_ thoroughly 
s out, on attractive 
UVING ROOM a rough calcu- cottage, with 
. lation, at a “A stout 
w \ shade ove! chimney, and 
. aaa fourpence, throughout of 








GROUND PLAN BEDROOM PLAS = Which is low a = mba 
At oF ree but not un- cast, except at GROVND - PLAN - FIRST- FLOOR: PLAN- 
ere precedented, the base, and a 
nee . ae oe i t ; f so 
PLAN OF BOURNVILLE COTTAGES and on exam spews fa imi I = 
= : ; ; ning the first-floor level CaP or Fam 
details of how tile-hung. The PLAN OF GOATHLAND COTTAGES, 
the three hundred pounds is made up, we find two pounds ten cost was dis- 
shillings and eightpence for “‘ making plans and _ setting out tinctly low—two hundred and fifteen pounds—at the rate of five- 


and 


pence a cubic foot, 


cottage,” builder's profit to cover use of tackle five pounds We are entitled to expect of the cottages at 





twelve shillings and = sixpence 


halfpenny ’’—about eight pounds 


Bournville, one of 


places to be laid 


the earliest 


out on a 


for the two items, Now, an generous scheme of village 
ordinary architect gets five per planning, that they shall be 
cent., and on cottage work is attractive, and no less can be 
very ill-paid at that, and the said of the two pairs designed 


ordinary builder will certainly not 


by Mr. Alexander Harvey, now 


work at a profit of less than ten illustrated with the plan 
per cent., the two items working common to both (reproduced 
out on the three hundred by permission of Mr. Batsford 
pounds at forty-five pounds from ‘‘ The Model Village and 


instead of eight pounds. Greatly 





its Cottages’’). Whereas Mr. 


as we admire Mr. Strachey’s Strachey’s cottages provided 
efforts, it seems reasonable to together only a little over seven- 
say that the real price of his teen thousand cubic feet, these 
cottages was three hundred and with their living-room and 
thirty-seven pounds, which kitchen separate contain twenty- 
vitiates his claim that the one two thousand cubic feet, and at 




















hundred and fifty pound cottage Al WONERSH, SURREY. fivepence a cubic foot cost two 
isa possibility. Moreover, in very hundred and thirty pounds per 
few localities will the bye-laws allow a gutter to rest on R cottage. Mr. Strachey has laid great stress, and 
the top of a party wall, as is done at Newlands Cornet BEDROOM .) wisely, on the absence of ornament from his 
lhe photograph shows fencing, but none is allowed for = fel... cottages. The Bournville cottages are just as free 
in the detailed cost It will be understood, of “<a aig from it, but in the nearer pair the sweep of the tiling 
course, that for sanitation there is an earth closet, — neon cued noon over the upper windows and the stepping of the 
involving no drain-pipes, and that there is no wate ales Eee chimney give, practically without extra expense, 
supply beyond collected rain water; nor, indeed, FIRST FLOOR PLAN just that touch of character which marks them as 
could there be at the cost, for ‘ E.C. fittings, sink, architecture when compared with the sheer utilitarian- 


copper, cooking stove, two grates, eaves gutters and 





KITCHEN } 





ism at Newlands Corner. In the further pair variety 


pipes and staining and varnishing ’’ appear at only has been achieved by carrying the dormers higher 
six pounds eleven shillings and threepence pet and gabling them, and by putting bays to the 
cottage. ‘To sum up, it seems that in the ordinary front windows. Otherwise the plan is the same. 
way noone could reckon on building similar cottages In the Bournville costs, moreover, water supply 
at three hundred pounds the pair. and water carriage drains are included. 

he cottage at Bourne End, designed by Messrs %0 . In cottages, as in. all building, it is very 
Forsyth and Maule, is different in intention from the . SCALE OF = FEET desirable that the local materials shall be used in the 
others illustrated, but none the less interesting, as it PLAN OF WONERSH traditional way if economically possible. In stone 
meets requirements by no means unusual It was COTTAGES districts this generally means that the very cheap 
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~ SARRAH ax. 


CHEAPER THAN OAK. 


WOODS IN THE GROUND. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Prices from 


PINNERS’ HALL, LONDON, E.C. 


MILLARS’ KARRI & JARRAH CO. (1902), LTD., 


AUSTROAK ... 


FENCING &GATES 


THE MOST DURABLE | Require neither Paint nor 


Creosote to prevent decay, 


STAND Nos, 21 and 22. BUILDING EXHIBITION, at OLYMPIA (Gallery). 








GOLD MEDAL 





“BELL” GRATES 


ON SHOW AT THE 


DELFT PAVILION, 


ROW L, 


Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia. 


BELL RANGE & FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 





70, MORTIMER ST., W. 




















LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, HOTELS, ETC. 


ACETY 





Illustration of GENERATOR, 
1-20th full size. 


LENE 


Simplest, Best,Cheapest, 
and Safest Sys em 
Cheaper than either Oil, 
Coal Gas, or Electri.ity. 


THE IMPROVED 


“LUBY” 


ACETYLENE 
GENERATOR 


is ONE-TENTH the 
price of Electric 
Generating Plant. 


It ensures a steady light, 
softer than electricity, 
more powerful than gas, 
works automatically, 
and can be charged by 
an nskilled man or 
maid-servan . Write for 
Booklet X, giving all 
information with regard 
to cos:, advantages, etc. 


We hold a large stock 
of BESS CARBIDE. 








*) GEO. ADLAM 


& SONS, Ltd., 


Engineers, Bristol. 


Estd. 80 years. 








MAPLE’S 


DAMP - PROOFING 


MACHINE 


(Geyer’s Patent) 
INSERTS DAMP-COURSE INTO EXISTING BUILDINGS 
AT LESS THAN HALF rueCOST or EXISTING METHODS 











DAMP-PROOFING MACHINE AT WORK 


THE OPERATION is carried out in a few days 
without inconvenience, dust, débris or noise—and 
without the slightest risk to the security of the building 


THE RESULT —the success of which is guaranteed 

-is to reduce to a minimum the percentage of water 
present in the walls, and so remove the danger to 
health arising from damp and_ insanitary houses 


THE SYSTEM has been successfully used on the 


Continent and in Town and Country Houses, Churches 
Government Offices, and Barracks in this country 


All who ave interested, and wish to have theiy houses dry and healthy, will receive 
the fullest information on applying to 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


PARIS BUENOS AIRES 
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COTTAGE FLATS IN SCOTLAND, 


cottage is impossible, unless imported bricks be used, rhe 
pair of long-fronted cottages at Goathland, Yorkshire, built to the 
designs of Mr. Walter Brierley, are admirable examples of the 
observance of tradition Plain as they are, their stout masonry 
walls and pantiled 
roofs strike exactly the 


? a 


. right note in a York 
—_ BED BED BED Bf 
‘ ROOM | ROOM § ROOM | ROOM 

7 


hire village. Their 
q cost was six hundred 


pounds the pair, but it 











will be observed that 
LIVING ROOM { they each have two 
. sitting-rooms, as well 
as kitchen and four 


bedrooms, with an out- 























LIVING ROOM lying block containing 
washhouse, etc., so 
that they fill a more 

BED BED sep [een |, | exalted place in the 
ROOM | ROOM F ROOM] ROOM social scale than the 
Fae Gast : 4 others here illustrated 


4 They deserve study, 
however, as showing 


+ Grounp DiAN ++ 1° Froor PAN ~ 


the satisfactory results 


Some wes ‘ Zz — = tobe got fromstraight 


COTTAGI FLATS IN SCOTLAND 





forward, solid building 
without any reaching 
after ingenious features or adventitious prettiness. 

The pair of cottages at Wonersh, illustrated both by plan and 
photograph, were built in 1905 from the designs of Mr. H. 5. Good- 
hart-Rendel The cost, inclusive of outside privies and_ sheds, 
but not including fencing, gates, well, or overflow drains from the 
water-butt (a little joke of the bye-laws), was three hundred and 
sixty pounds, and the extras mentioned brought the total to about 
four hundred pounds the pair. The general lines of these cottages 
are practically the same as of those designed by Mr. A. H. Clough, 
and described on April 15th, and it is fair to add that Mr. Good- 
hart-Rendel, repeating practically the same cottages elsewhere, has 
not again been able to keep the cost as low as two hundred pounds 
a cottage At Wonersh he was helped by there being a brick- 
yard adjoining the site, which saved considerable cost of carriage. 
Che bricks are ordinary Guildford stocks of a very beautiful true 
purple colour, and the pleasant feeling of the cottages is enhanced 
by the red pantile roof, the dark green trellis porches and by white 
woodwork and gates. 

The question of the use of concrete for cottages (other than 
in the form ot concrete blocks as employed by Mr. St. Loe Strachey) 
is a large one About two years ago considerable comment was 





PRIZE COTTAGES AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


[April 29th, 1911 


aroused by Mr. Edison's announcement that he had entirely solved 
the whole question of cheap housing. As in the case of others 
of his much-heralded inventions, an cxamination of the merits 
makes one hesitate to accept them at the inventor’s own valuation 
His idea, shortly, is to make cast-iron moulds for a complete house. 
Into these moulds is to be poured semi-liquid cement concrete, 
and he claimed that if the materials are bought in large quantities, 
a house of two main storeys and basement and attic can be built 
for two hundred and forty pounds. As such a house would be 
more than twice as big as the ordinary workman's cottage, pre- 
sumably the latter built on this system would cost about one 
hundred and twenty pounds. There is, however, the not altogether 
trifling objection that the original cost of a complete set of moulds 
and plant would be about eight thousand pounds, and it is obvious 
that this scheme, even if all the benefits claimed for it materialised, 
would be altogether too ambitious and cumbersome for anything 
but suburban houses built in large quantities on adjacent sites. 
In Mr. Edison’s scheme the reinforcement of the concrete by steel 





BUNGALOW AT HOLLESLEY BAY. 


was contemplated, and this use of what still can be called a new 
material presents a large field for experiment. Meanwhile, most 
building bye-laws prohibit its use altoge' her, and there are, therefore, 
very few examples which can be examined and criticised. In an 
industrial 
village in rural 
Scotland, how- 


ever, there TOOLS c EC 
have been 
BATH 
built some P x 
blocks of eight ' scuueRy 
t h r ee-roomed | om. 
| 
cottages on _ BE) j Bexb yas 
two foseie, oma ~hecenae 
wo floors, 1.é., Ao 1 OOM m LIVING, 2 
z , 10-0 ‘Ao2 Nos oo 
four cottage go 6-9 
flats per floor, : “2 
= SS = =" 
and these are 8 SEAT ; ra 
illustrated by eee a4 











plan and . 6 2 Feet 
photograph. tractor f me ————= Route MS 
PLAN 


Each flat has a 

separate sink PLAN OF BUNGALOW. 

and w.c. and is 

absolutely self-contained. No bathrooms have been provided, 
because the tenants of the flats are not of a class to use them. 
The whole construction is in reinforced concrete with the exception 
of slated roof and boarded floors. The walls are formed of two 
slabs of reinforced concrete, each 1 fin. in thick- 
ness, with an air space of 2in. between them. The 
cost of the block of eight was nine hundred and 
forty-four pounds, i.e., one hundred and cightcen 
pounds per three-roomed flat, and with more 
favourable local conditions this might come down 
to one hundred pounds per flat. Although the 
district is excessively rainy and subject to severe 
windstorms, the temperature indoors is very 
equable, and higher than in an ordinary stone- 
built house, while there is no trouble from con- 
densation on the inner surface of the walls. It 
may be admitted at once that blocks of cottages 
like these in two storeys are not suitable for 
ordinary rural housing, and, moreover, the cost 
per superficial foot of available floor-space does 
not work out so cheaply as ordinary cheaply 
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MERRYWEATHERS’ * Valiant ” Steam Pump 


and Boiler 


and its many 
uses. 


~ 







A—Watering Ships. 

B—Four men carry 
ing. 

C—Wat ring Troops 
at Tugela River, 





a ie ¢ =v ae ’ D—Fruit Spraying. 
0 Al ure ae “ww: ; | €—V oo Fire En. 
7 di PD ie F—Cuttir g Timber 
G—Driving Steam 
Battery. 


H—Extinguishing 
Fire 


AN IDEAL 
ENGINE FOR 
ESTATE 
DUTIES. 


Weighs only 
64 cwt. 





Will pump 
through long 
lines of hose. 





Atel | Simple and efficient 
: 1 \7 f | Thousands in use. 
A 
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MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 63, Long Acre, W.C. : Works: Greenwich, S.E. London. 
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Reproductions of Old Plaster OLD TAPESTRIES 
VALUABLE CARVINGS 


CEILINGS ne 


WALL ELABORATE 


| DECORATIONS DECORATIONS 


are not damaged 


Chimney Pieces by the use of 
G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


6 ” 
49, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. STANNOS WIRES 


“ ACTINIFORM, LONDON " 
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built brick cottage but Messrs. Scott and Fraser, the architects 
from whose designs these blocks were built, have made an interesting 
experiment 

While considering 
drawn to the group designed by Mr. Basil Stallybrass There are 


groups of dwellings, attention may well be 
twelve cottages arranged round three sides of a \ illage green close to 
Wolverhampton The central block of cottages was built in 1908, 
and the side blocks a year later As an interesting example of how 
organisation affects the cost of building it may be mentioned that 
it was estimated that the cottages would work out at 44d. per 
foot cube This would have meant that a block of three would have 
cost £590, /.e., /100, /1goand £240, according to their respective sizes 
Che block first built, however, actually cost at the rate of 6d. per cubic 
foot, due, no doubt, in part to the use of expensive materials, such as 
oak posts and metal casements, luxuries which must be avoided with 
inexpensive cottages. The later blocks, however, were built at a cost 
of 44d. per cubic foot rhe elevations are pleasant, well-shaped 


dormers and a double-hipped gable giving variety without fussiness 


COUNTRY LIFE. rApril 29th, 1911. 


In a general way single-storey cottages are much more 
costly per cubic foot than those of two storeys, but Mr. Raymond 
Unwin has produced a very interesting thatched bungalow of 
charming appearance at Hollesley Bay at a cost of {220. If one 
takes the cottages by Mr. Clough (illustrated in Country LIFE of 
April 15th) as being typical of the greatest value that can be got 
for money in two-storey cottages, and compares them in the matter 
of available floor area with the thatched bungalow, the result is, 
roughly, as follows: For {150 Mr. Clough provides about 616 
superficial feet, whereas at Hollesley Bay about 75o0ft. cost {220 
This means that the single-storey bungalow works out at about 
50 more than the two-storey cottage, if the comparative areas are 
taken into account, though in this computation nothing is allowed 
for the boxroom space in the loft of the bungalow. The latter 
has a very interesting plan, the dinner-table being set in a litt] 
bay at the south side of the living-room, which contains the cooking 
range. The scullery contains a bath, and there are three bedrooms 


good size, all well lit. 
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Simple and Economical 
Sewage Disposal 





teieniaeeetiatell INSTALLATION AT COUNTRY HOUSE 
SEES NEAR KENILWORTH 


The question of Sewage Disposal in connection with Country Houses and 
other buildings in isolated districts—-such as Hospitals and the like, miles 
away from any system of sewerage—has al ways presented yrave difficulties 
These were not successfully dealt with till a very few years ago, but, in 
the short space of time that has elapsed, sewage purification by the 
bacteriological method (liquefaction and filtration) has attained a surprising 
degree of perfection 
It is claimed that, for ins¥tutions and private houses alike, Farrers 
Improved Automatic Distributor effectively and economically meets all 
requirements 
Danger to health is removed, 
and a clear effiuent prevents 
contamination of streams. 
IT IS USELESS TO PROVIDE AN EFFICIENT WATER SUPPLY 
Ir YOU DO NOT EFFECTIVELY DISPOSE OF THE SEWAGE 
Views and diagrams o/ installations on application for booklet 
Suggestions and Estimates willingly 

WM. E. FARRER, Star Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON CARDIPFI 
LIMILED. 6, Victoria Street 31, High Street 
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LONDON OFFICES & SHOWROOMS 139 & 141 CANNON Sr4 
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Everyone interested in 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


should obtain a copy of 


English Leadwork: 


Its Art and History. 

By LAWRENCE WEAVER, F-.S.A. 
‘ English Leadwork”"’ not only illustrates all the most 
notable statues, vases, fountains and cisterns in England, 
but discusses them in relation to garden design. The 
handiwork of the Eighteenth Century sculptors is traced 
and identified with the scores of Cupids, Blackamoors and 
Shepherdesses that remain in old formal gardens, great 
and small. 


To be obtained, Price 25/-, Post Free, from 


The Offices of “ Country Lire,” 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; and 
from GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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you details of 


“CRYPTO” 
INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS? 


We are Manufacturers, and can supply everything 
required. 


ELECTRIC LICHT IN YOUR HOME—HYCIENIC & CONVENIENT. 
Ask for List H.L. 
THE CRYPTO ELECTRICAL co., 


Bermondsey Street, 
London, S.E. (Eng.). 
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HUMPHREYS, L722: 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S. W. 
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BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES FOR ALL PURPOSES, IN IRON, WOOD, BRICK, STONE, 
RE-INFORCED CONCRETE, OR IN COMPOSITE MATERIALS. 











By Appointment to the Late King Edward VII 









Churches, 


ca Cricket 
Mission ’ ee 
at Pavilions, 
’ ' Football 
Schools, Stands 
Gy mnasia, and 
aa Terraces, 
acque Billiard 
Courts, Rooms 
Shooting w ml MM wees mp) puagelows, 


Boxes, 
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Motor Car | | TT J | ‘ i iz | Sanatoria 
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aan : Exhibition 
: , = S in ==> ol Buildings. — 
Pavilions, : , yA 
SOLE CONTRACTORS 
Sauna Building, Festival of Empire, § 4OMPHREYS, btd., Knightsbridge, bondon, 
°  eunen. DUBLIN, BRUSSELS, TURIN, BUDAPEST, BUENOS AYRES, CAIRO. 
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G. A. WILLIAMS & SON 


QUEEN’S RD., BAYSWATER, LONDON, W. } |} “Country House Lighting” 


By ARTHUR H. LEA 














Gives full information of Modern Plants for Lighting by 


wooD WORK ie : ELECTRICITY PETROL AIR-GAS ACETYLENE 
oh INCLUDING INITIAL COSTS, YEARLY EXPENSES, 
LASTS TWENTY YEARS 4 THREE SYSTEMS, WITH STRICT IMCAR TALITY 


when treated with 


q . We “Lighting, Heating & Water Supply 
Carbolineum Avenarius @<:, || % for Country Houses” 
ca A recently compiled Booklet giving much useful information 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE, ANTISEPTIC & DISINFECTANT 





The best wood preservative known; cheaper and MW) Both the above will be sent post free 
more effective than paint. Wg? ——— 

Horses will not bite wood treated with it. ‘a on application to 

Gives a nice nut brown colour, and has for the 


last 26 years prove d an invaluable protection for ye THE COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS 
Wooden Buildings, Fences, etc., on many of the es F ‘OR LIGHT. HEAT AND WATER 


largest estates in this country. 





C. A. Peters, Limited, Derby 


London Offi Liver Of 
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i es oe “LEA 8 WARREN —— 
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Agents for Nottinghamshir vd Lincolnshire: a ROBINSON’ (No ttn .) Ltd, IM & 9, Vict Street, > 4 i 
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Nottingha 
Agents for Leicestershire; W. ROBINSON | Ne sttm.) Ltd., Churchgate, Leicester e 
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for the Slalely Homes of Lrgland 
and the CoUageé of the Land. 





Hall's Distemper is 
used in’ Palace 
and Cottage because, 
@ it is artistic in the ~ 
highest sense, gives 
a wall surface of 
velvety richness, 
@ retains its beauty 
and freshness un- 
impaired, @ displays 
furniture and pictures, 
to best advantage, 
@ is a true disinfectant 
and germicide, and 
@ is easy to keep clean. 





LL’S DIsTEMPER 


is made in 70 colours, including rich dark as well as light 
shades. It is applied with a whitewash brush and stippled 
for finest finish. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., LTD. HULL and LONDON. 


| Full particulars post free on application. : z 
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